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THE SKIN PAINTER 

(From the Japanese) 

By Yone Noguchi 



THE thoughtful eyes of Seikichi, a 
young tattooer whose skill — quite 
equal, people said, to that of any 
master of the needle — had been tried on 
many human skins as canvas for his paint- 
ing-brush, now passing in front of the 
Hirasei, a restaurant in Fukagawa, sud- 
denly brightened up when they caught a 
glimpse of a snow-white female foot, 
slightly reddened by the glow of a sum- 
mer evening, peeping out from under the 
blind of a palanquin waiting at the gate; 
the delicate symmetry of those five toes, 
the colouring of the nails not inferior to 
that of shells on the beach of Enoshima, 
the lustrous richness of the skin as if 
washed by a crystal water running 
through the rocks, and that pearl-round 
little heel, impressed Seikichi's sensitive 
mind as a perfect jewel of flesh. To be 
sure, he could read in this foot a com- 
plicated expression as in a human face. 
For five long years his mind, extremely 
fastidious about woman, not satisfied with 
the mere fact of her beautiful face and 
smooth skin, had been hunting, but in 
vain, through the gay quarters of the city 
for his ideal woman to realise his own 
artistic feeling; and now, being almost 
carried away by his joy in seeing at least 
the foot of his quest, he followed after 
the palanquin in the hope that its owner 
might expose her full face. He lost sight 
of the palanquin, however, within the dis- 
tance of two or three streets. 

Without a knowledge of the time — in 
which this story is laid— a time in which 
the barbarism or virtue of foolishness was 
still blessed, and life's struggle far less se- 



vere than to-day; a time when the peace- 
ful faces of lords or rich young "bloods" 
were not clouded with thought, and the 
seeds of talk of palace-girls or courtesans 
were never exhausted; a time when the 
professions of buffoons or even rogues were 
thought quite legitimate; again, a time 
when on the stage or in the stories all the 
beautiful persons were strong and all the 
weak ones ugly, you would hardly under- 
stand how people were pleased to make 
brilliant colours and lines dance on their 
own skins, with the pigments pricked into 
their bodies (what foolish savage people !) 
they attempted to beautify themselves. A 
splendidly tattooed palanquin-bearer was 
chosen by those who hurried to the night- 
less city of love and wine; the professional 
beauties of Yoshiwara or Tatsumi, it will 
be believed, would gladly fall in love with 
a handsome youth of tattooed skin. Mer- 
chants, and sometimes even samurais, not 
to speak of gamblers and firemen, had 
their bodies illustrated; in a tattoo ex- 
hibition often held at Ryogoku people 
stripped themselves offhand and vied with 
each other in their own designs. Oh, what a 
rotten, fantastic, happy, and simple day ! 
There were in the city quite a number 
of skilful tattooers — for instance, Daruma 
Kin, proud of the art of shading, or Kara- 
kusa Gonta, who was called a masterhand 
for the vermilion tattooing — but none sur- 
passed Seikichi in originality of design and 
beauty of colouring, which betrayed, al- 
though he had degenerated now into a 
mere tattooer, his artistic, sensitive con- 
science mustered in the days when he 
earned his living as an Ukiyoye artist of 
the Toyokuni school. And only those who 
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were born with a skin and physique splen- 
did enough to call his attention could 
tempt his fingers to touch their bodies. 
Even supposing one had the good fortune 
to obtain his service, he had yet not only 
to leave the matter of design and cost to 
the artist's jurisdiction, but also had to en- 
dure the almost intolerable pain of needles 
for sometimes a month or two. This young 
tattooer, Seikichi, had a cherished desire 
or enjoyment of his heart unknown to the 
others. On being pricked by his needles 
most people would groan, feeling a severe 
pain of the flesh swollen with blood, but 
the louder the groans of the fellows, the 
deeper, as Seikichi experienced strangely, 
was his delight. Among the methods of 
tattooing he particularly loved the execu- 
tion in vermilion and shading, which was 
considered the most painful. It was a 
usual case that one would lie prostrate at 
Seikichi's feet almost dead, being unable 
to move for some time, when, after being 
pricked with five or six hundred needles in 
a day, he had taken a hot bath to make 
the colour heighten more brightly. But 
looking on this miserable state coldly, the 
artist would say from his delightful feeling : 

"You must feel pretty painful !" 

When a spiritless man would cry as 
though suffering the agonies of death, 
with his mouth distorted, with his teeth 
clinched, Seikichi would say: 

"Aren't you a Yedo-ko? Be brave — and 
be prepared to know that the needles of 
this Seikichi are extraordinarily sharp." 

Then he would proceed with his tattoo- 
ing unconcernedly, only casting a side- 
glance once or twice at the subject's tear- 
ful face. 

But when a man of great fortitude mus- 
tered up courage and endured the pain, 
not even knitting his brows, Seikichi 
would say: 

"H'm ! You are a more stiff-necked man 
than you look ! But you will see, you are 



pretty soon coming to ache, and your ob- 
stinacy will have to give way." 

One morning in the late spring, almost 
five years after he had seen the beautiful 
female foot in front of the restaurant 
Hirasei (his longing to see its possessor 
being grown into a passionate love), at his 
home in Sagacho Street, Fukagawa, Sei- 
kichi was gazing on some pots of plants 
set on the bamboo verandah, when from 
the garden-gate a girl unknown to him 
made her appearance. She was a messen- 
ger from a geisha of his intimacy at Tat- 
sumi. The girl now brought out from a 
yellow cloth-wrapper a haori overcoat en- 
veloped in a folding paper-case beautiful 
with a picture of the actor Tojaku, to- 
gether with a letter addressed to Seikichi, 
and the girl said: 

"My sister asks you to paint something 
on the lining of this coat." 

The letter, after repeating the request 
concerning the coat, mentioned the girl, 
saying that she would begin at no distant 
date her own career professionally as a 
younger sister of the sender, and also that 
the girl would be glad to be patronised by 
Seikichi. 

"So you have only lately come to Tat- 
sumi, have you? Naturally, I have never 
seen you before." 

Seikichi, who spoke thus, began to stare 
at the girl more critically; she was, as she 
appeared, only about sixteen years of age, 
but, strange to say, she already possessed 
all the ghastly features of a professional 
middle-aged woman who, living many 
years in a pleasure quarter, had played 
mercilessly with scores of men. Her beauty 
was such, in truth, as- might have been 
born out of many dreams dreamt by hand- 
some men and women who, for many and 
many years past, had lived and died in the 
capital, wherein the crimes and wealth of 
all the provinces had been streaming. Sei- 
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kichi made her sit down on the edge of the 
verandah, and when he had minutely ob- 
served her delicate naked feet he appeared 
as if awakened suddenly from a dream, 
and exclaimed : 

"You remember, do you not, that you 
left the Hirasei by a palanquin many years 
ago? That was in the month of June." 

"Oh, yes. I often went to that restau- 
rant in those days when my father was 
still alive," smilingly she answered to his 
strange question. 

"It is you whom I have been waiting 
for these long five years. This is the first 
time that I have seen your face, but your 
foot I remember well. I have something I 
want to show you; please come upstairs." 

Seikichi seized the hand of the girl, who 
was about to take her leave, and led her 
upstairs into a compartment commanding 
a view of the Okawa River. Then he 
brought out two large roll-pictures, and 
spread one of them before her face. 

It was a picture of Mohsi, the beloved 
mistress of King Chon, an ancient tyrant. 
It showed her body, too frail for the weight 
of a gold crown set with jade and coral, 
thrown languidly against the hand-rail, 
her silken skirts fallen down the steps; 
Mohsi held up a large cup of wine to drink 
while looking at a man (one of her vic- 
tims) about to be executed in the court- 
yard, who, his limbs being fastened to 
copper pillars by iron chains, dropped his 
head before the King's mistress, and shut 
his eyes and waited for the final doom. 

"Your very soul is reflected in this pic- 
ture," said Seikichi, smiling happily, and 
looked fixedly into her face. 

"Why do you show me such a terrible 
thing?" the girl asked, raising her pale 
forehead. 

"The woman in this picture is nobody 
but yourself. Her blood must be running 
in your veins," said he, while unrolling the 
other picture. 



This was entitled "Night-soil." In the 
centre of the canvas was a young woman 
standing by the trunk of a cherry-tree and 
gazing at the corpses of numbers of men 
who had fallen dead at her dainty feet; 
about her flew a flock of little birds, sing- 
ing triumphantly; from her eyes flowed 
irresistible joy and pride. Is this a scene of 
the ruin after a battle? — or that of a gar- 
den in spring? The girl to whom this pic- 
ture was shown looked as if feeling that 
she sounded in herself at least something 
hidden in her inner heart. 

"This illustrates your future. The men 
lying about here are all to sacrifice their 
lives for your sake," said Seikichi, point- 
ing at the woman in the picture, who was 
almost identical with the girl. 

"Please, put away this picture quick- 

Iy! " 

She laid herself on the matting, face 
downward, turning away from the picture 
as if wishing to avoid something of dread- 
ful temptation. But soon again her trem- 
bling lips parted, saying: 

"As you imagined, let me confess, I 
have such a disposition as that of the 
woman in the picture. Please do not make 
me suffer any more, and put the picture 
away I" 

"Don't speak such cowardly words! 
Look at the picture more carefully. You 
will soon cease, I am sure, to be afraid of 
it," said Seikichi. His usual ill-natured 
smile floated on his face. 

But the girl did not raise her head read- 
ily; and remaining as before, her face 
buried in her sleeves, she said: 

"Please allow me to return home. I feel 
dreadful to sit by you." 

She repeated this entreaty again and 
again. 

"Oh, no, stay longer! I will make a 
splendid woman of you." 

Thus Seikichi said, and artfully drew 
close to the girl. In his bosom he had con- 
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cealed a phial of anaesthetic which had 
been given him by a certain Dutch phy- 
sician. . . . 

The sun shone brightly on the water; 
the eight-mat compartment looked as if 
blazing. The reflected lights from the face 
of the river trembled, drawing golden 
waves on the girl unconsciously sleeping 
and on the papers of the Shoji doors. Sei- 
kichi, with the instruments of tattooing 
in his hand, shut up in the room, might 
have been seen sitting for a while absent- 
minded, since for the first time he was to 
appreciate the charming features of this 
girl; he thought that he would never tire 
of sitting for ten years, or even for a 
hundred years, in this room with this 
fascinating* unmoving face. He was now 
going Jto beautify the pure human skin 
with the very colour of his love and life. 

He laid presently the point of a paint- 
ing-brush, held between the little finger 
and ring-finger of his left hand, on the 
girl's back, and proceeded to prick the 
pigment with needles in his right hand; 
the young tattooer's soul, dissolving in 
the pigment, soaked into the skin; and 
the drops of the Loochoo vermilion mixed 
in spirits were those, so to speak, of his 
own blood. He saw the colour of his 
soul there. 

The high noon soon passed, the peace- 
ful spring day was drawing gradually 
dark, yet Seikichi did not rest nor was 
the girl's sleep broken. The man whom 
her people sent to the tattdoer in search 
of her had been driven away by words 
that she had returned long before. The 
moon now hung above the mansion of 
the Lord of Tosa, on the opposite bank, 
and the dreamy light began to stream 
into every house by the river; but the 
tattooing was hardly half-finished. Sei- 
kichi busily trimmed the candles. 

It was never light work for him even to 



inject a single drop of pigment; he felt, 
each time he thrust in or drew out a nee- 
dle, a deep, heaving sigh as if his heart 
were being stabbed. A gigantic spider was 
seen gradually taking shape. When the 
night began to wane whiter this mysteri- 
ous, diabolic creature, pushing out eight 
long claws, crouched upon the girl's 
shapely back. 

The spring night now clearly dawned, 
with the voice of sculls of the river-boats; 
from the haze, growing thinner above the 
tops of the white sails distended with the 
morning breeze, the tiles of the houses at 
Nakazu, Hakozaki, and Reiganjima began 
to gleam when Seikichi, now putting down 
his brush, gazed at the spider tattooed on 
the girl's skin. This tattoo was all his life; 
when his work was done, his exhausted 
mind became a hollow. 

Neither the tattooer nor the girl stirred 
at all for some while; then a low but harsh, 
grating voice echoed through the four 
walls, saying: 

"To make you a really beautiful woman 
I put my own soul into this tattoo. In all 
Japan there will be no woman to compete 
with yourselL You are now free from a 
timid soul, and all men are to become your 
night-soil." 

Whether the girl's ears caught these 
words or not, a groan, little as a thread, 
came to her lips; she seemed by degrees to 
recover her senses. As she moved her 
shoulders through heavy breathing the 
claws of the tattooed spider were seen 
wriggling and writhing as if living. 

"You are hugged by a spider. You 
should be in pain." 

The girl opened at these words her 
senseless eyes, but her pupils, as if an eve- 
ning moon, increased gradually, their 
brightness facing Seikichi' s face. She said 
dreamily, but with a strong power some- 
where in her tone: 

"Let me see the picture quickly! How 
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beautiful I must have become, since you 
have given me your life." 

"But you have now to go to the bath- 
room to improve the colour. Endure yet a 
little, though painful," Seikichi whispered 
in her ear kindly/ 

"I will endure any pain to become 
beautiful." 

The girl smiled forcedly, controlling the 
pain of the body. 

"Oh, how the hot water cuts the skin! 
. . . Leave me alone, for Heaven's sake ! 
Go upstairs; wait for me there ! I hate to 
be seen by a man in such misery !" 

Not yet wiping her body, thrusting 
away Seikichi' s helping hands, the girl 
threw herself down at once on the planks 
of the bath-room and groaned as if with a 
nightmare. Her crazy-looking hair was 
confused pitifully on her cheeks. A Iook- 
ingrglass stood behind her ; there were re- 
flected the two little soles of her snow- 
white feet. 

Though surprised at the girl's attitude, 
so different from her timidity of the day 



before, Seikichi, as she wished, went up- 
stairs and waited for her. After about half 
an hour the girl ascended to him, her toilet 
made, the black, washed hair flowing over 
her shoulders. She looked up, leaning on 
the railing, at the hazy large sky, stretch- 
ing her clear eyebrows, where no shadow 
of pain remained. 

"This picture, too, I will give you. You 
can go home with it." 

Saying thus, Seikichi placed before her 
one of the scrolls. 

" I have thrown off my former timidity. 
I see you have paid, the first of all, your 
own share in becoming my night-soil." 

The girl brightened up her pupils like 
swords; there in her pupils were seen re- 
flected the canvas of the picture called 
"Night-soil." In her ears resounded the 
songs of triumph. 

"Let me see the tattoo once again be- 
fore you go," asked Seikichi. 

The young girl nodded in silence and 
stripped her back. The morning sun shone 
just then on the picture; her back glit- 
tered brilliantly. — English Review. 



MUSING 

At eve, along the river bank, 

The mist-crowned wavelets lure me on 

To think how all antiquity 

Has floated down the stream and gone! 

— From the Chinese of Hsieb Jung, circa ninth century A. D. 



